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EDITORIALS 


H A P P Y_ —he editors of this publication 
NEW YEAR would be happy indeed if we could 

but gaze into our own private crystal 
ball to enable us to tell readers what to expect in this 
coming Year of Our Lord 1959. A magic wand might 
even be better, for then we could change things to 
everyone’s liking. Lacking these instruments, we are 
reduced to the status of a mere human whose powers 
of foresight are thus extremely limited. 


With this in mind, it is nevertheless prudent for each 
and every one of us to check certain business weather 
vanes to anticipate and to keep our operations as fluid as 
possible to meet the constant changing pattern. The 
function of this publication is to provide our readers 
associated in the canning, freezing, and preserving in- 
dustries, timely information that will help them form 
prompt and accurate decisions—help them anticipate 
the trends. Each and everyone of our 52 “weekly” 
issues will be geared to that objective, condensed for 
quick, easy reading by the busy executive. But let’s 
have a look at a few of the signposts: 


WAR OR PEACE—The Big Bear remains a constant 
threat. Atlas, the 4 ton talking rocket sattelite is far 
the strongest deterrent produced by the United States 
to date. It comes at a most appropriate time, relaying 
the message “Peace on Earth and Good Will Toward 
Men Everywhere.” Though we are warned not to be 
complacent, it strengthens our hope and belief that the 
forces of peace will prevail. 


INFLATION—Labor has some 100,000 employes on 
strike at the moment. Wage increases have been granted 
in strikes recently settled. The new Congress will be 
far more liberal minded than the last. Despite the proof 
of racketeering by big labor bosses, and the announced 
plans for a balanced budget, the next Congress might 
well be expected to be a free-spending one, and this, 
coupled with the wage increases for organized labor, 
spells more inflation. One good reason why every 
business man should become personally interested in 
“politics.” 


BIG AND SMALL BUSINESS —A big business 
panel at the National Food Brokers Association Con- 
vention last week, took it for granted retail “grocery 
stores” would become bigger and bigger. Some of the 
smartest minds in the industry feel that the only 
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answer for the smaller canner and freezer is to form 
and join selling co-ops so that they can meet the big 
buyer at his own level. Our guess is that if the well 
heralded Tri-State group doesn’t get off its ---, doesn’t 
get moving, one or two groups in other areas will beat 
them to the punch—Some are saying the FTC investi- 
gation will be a whitewash job, a second good reason 
why every small business man should become interested 
in “politics.” 


ACREAGE—PROMOTION — This column doesn’t 
hold for a moment with those who are belittling the 
benefits of promotional efforts within the industry. Pro- 
motion and advertising are responsible in large measure 
for the American standard of living today, a standard 
which provides each of us with luxuries unknown to 
the nobility of yesteryear. If industry promotions 
have fallen short in the past, the fault may be traced to 
execution and lack of participation rather than to the 
basic idea. At the same time, there is ample proof that 
many promotions have been successful—look at the per 
capita consumption increases since World War IIl—and 
there seems to be little proof that promotions have been 
unsuccessful on the whole. Pea canners, in trouble, 
should support and participate actively in the National 
Canned Pea Council promotion eminating from Wis- 
consin. NCA members should support and participate 
actively in the C.&T.R. program, and if called on to 
support this financially, do it with a knowledge that 
this is the most powerful promotion effort ever devised 
by the canning industry. Its strength lies in its con- 
tinuity and its seasoned professional know-how. As 
expressed before, this column would like to see an ad- 
vertising budget added to the program—this column 
hopes, too, that the “month” program will be continued, 
another month, preferably early in the year, to be sub- 
stituted for September. 


All of this, of course, presupposes that the industry, 
and the individual packer, will adopt a realistic attitude 
toward acreage. Now, when acreage plans are being 
made, is the time to decide to adjust your acreage pro- 
gram to your sales program. Literally it means that if 
you don’t have a sales program, better skip the acreage 
alltogether. Specifically, it means adjust your acreage 
and production to a point where you can sell your pack 
at a Profit—HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


.. . about the Presidsnts 


(SEE FRONT COVER) 


UTAH CANNERS 


ANGUS G. STEVENS president of 
Stevens Canning Company of Ogden, 
was elected President of the Utah Can- 
ners Association at the annual meeting 
held at Ogden, November 12. A grad- 
vate of Davis High School and the 
Henager School of Business, Mr. Stevens 
started his work in the canning business 
as a stenographer at the Woods Cross 
Canning Company, Woods Cross, Utah, 
in 1928. He continued with the firm until 
1942 when he entered the business on his 
own account as the Stevens Canning 
Company. He has long been active in the 
affairs of the Utah Canners Association 
and served as president in 1944 and 
again in 1956. He is a likable person 
with a magnetic personality and a na- 
tural born leader. Mr. Stevens and his 
wife, Lona, have five lovely children, 
three girls and two boys, and reside in 
Ogden. 


ONTARIO FOOD 
PROCESSORS 


FRANK J. ANDRES, President and 
General Manager of Pyramid Canners, 
Ltd., Leamington, Ontario, Canada, was 
elected President of the Ontario Food 
Processors Association at the Annual 
Meeting held in Toronto, December 9. 


Mr. Andres was born in 1907 in the 
Southern Ukraine, Russia, near the 
Crimean Peninsula. He attended Elemen- 
tary school in Kleefeld, Russia, and 
Secondary school in Mariawahl, Russia. 
He came to Canada in 1926 where he 
continued his schooling in Gretna, Mani- 
toba, and then attended the University of 
Manitoba in Winnipeg, finishing second 
pre-medical in 1931. He was first em- 
ployed by the Piggly Wiggly chain in 
Winnipeg, managing one of their stores 
until the summer of 1932. That year he 
went to Ontario to engage in fruit farm- 
ing, fruit shipping, and finally entered 
the fruit canning business in 1939 with 
the Niagara Canning Company at 
Niagora-on-the-Lake, Ontario, acting as 
plant foreman and plant manager until 
1946. That year he joined Boese Foods 
Ltd. as plant manager, and in 1951 be- 
.came general manager of the firm, a 
position he held until 1958. In 1958 Mr. 
Andres acquired the contrilling interest of 
Pyramid Canners Ltd. and now serves as 
gee and general manager of this 
irm. 


TEXAS CANNERS 


JOE GAVITO, JR., general manager 
and secretary treasurer of Quality Prod- 
ucts, Inc., LaFeria, Texas, was elected 
President of the Texas Canners Associa- 
tion at the Annual Meeting held at 
McAllen on November 3. Mr. Gavito was 
born in Brownsville, November 1913. He 
attended public schools in Brownsville 
and Harlingen, and later took a business 
administration course in college. He 
started in the canning industry as a steno- 
grapher with Dunn Enterprises in LaFeria 
in 1935. Through the years he advanced 
through all departments from production 
through sales and in 1948 was made 
general manager of Quality Products, 
Inc. He served as vice president of the 
Association for the past two years. 


Mr. Gavito has always been very ac- 
tive in local civic affairs and is presently 
serving on the Cameron County School 
Board, Health Board, Good Roads Com- 
mittee, and the Cancer Society. He is on 
the LaFeria Utility Board, vice president 
of the Chamber of Commerce, and is a 
past president of the LaFeria Rotary Club. 
He is serving on the Industrial Committee 
of the Lower Rio Grande Valley Chamber 
cf Commerce, and on the Industrial Re- 
lations Committee of the Texas Manu- 
facturers Association. He served as City 
Councilman for four years, and as Mayor 
of LaFeria for two years. 


FARM BUREAU ASKS HELP TO 
MOVE PEAS 


With the finest pea crop on record 
filling Wisconsin canneries’ warehouses, 
the Calumet County unit of the Wiscon- 
sin Farm Bureau has petitioned the aid 
and assistance of national food chains, 
supermarkets and retail grocery organi- 
zation to help move the canned peas to 
market, 

The resolution adopted by the Calumet 
County Farm Bureau Federation and 
signed by Leonard Schmidt, secretary, 
stated: 

“Ideal growing conditions have pro- 
duced the largest and finest canned pea 
crop on record; and quick movement of 
this canned pea pack to consumers’ plates 
is a matter of economic necessity to the 
pea growers and pea canners; ... be it 
resolved that the Calumet County unit of 
the Wisconsin Farm Bureau does hereby 
request the aid and assistance of food 
chains and supermarkets in helping pro- 
mote the sale of canned peas.” 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture has listed canned peas on the 
Plentiful Foods Program. 
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FREEZERS SEEK TEAMWORK 
WITH OTHER INDUSTRY 
SEGMENTS 


The National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers has set as one of the prin- 
cipal goals of its 18th Annual Convention 
an increased understanding and coopera- 
tion between its members and other seg- 
ments of the food industry. 

This was announced by Lawrence 
Martin, NAFFP Secretary-Manager. The 
Association’s meeting will be held at the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, March 1— 
4, 1959. 

“Like other members of the food in- 
dustry, frozen food processors are part 
of the vast chain that moves the nation’s 
food from the farm to the dinner table,” 
Martin said. “Every link in that chain is 
trying to do a better job. The best way 
we can all do a better job is to do it 
together.” 

Martin said one step the convention 
planning committee has already made is 
to ask Rilea Doe, Vice President of Safe- 
way Stores, Inc., to address the meeting. 
Doe will fill the frozen food packers in on 
current thinking in the food chain indus- 
try about frozen foods and other new 
developments. 

“Having a food chain spokesman on 
our program is by no means _ new,” 
Martin said. “But the food industry is 
going through a period of increasing 
competition at all levels and frozen food 
people want to keep abreast of current 
thinking by the chains.” 

He said the planning committee is con- 
sidering extending invitations to repre- 
sentatives of voluntary and cooperative 
chains asking them to participate in the 
meeting also. Martin said these groups 
have specific problems of which NAFFP 
members want to be aware. 

“The retailer is our link with the con- 
sumer,” Martin pointed out. “It is his 
business to know what she wants. One 
of the things the committee is trying to 
do at this year’s meeting is get the re- 
tailers to pass on to us their appraisal of 
developing consumer demands. Frozen 
food pockers also want to be able to tell 
the retailers about their new products 
and innovations so that teamwork be- 
tween the two segments can be _ in- 
creased.” 

“NAFFP members come to their con- 
ventions wearing three hats,’ Martin 
said. “They come as packers, as sellers 
to mass distributors, wholesale distribu- 
tors and institutions, and as buyers of 
equipment and supplies.” 

Martin said plans for filling the Ex- 
position Hall at the Conrad Hilton with 
the latest developments in equipment, 
machinery and supplies are well on their 
way. He said the frozen food packers 
look upon the NAFFP convention as the 
place at which they can view all these new 
developments in their industry and get 
valuable ideas for their own operations 
when they are functioning as buyers. 

“We appreciate the efforts of the sup- 
pliers to give our members what they 
want to see and can use,” Martin said. 
“We believe the sales results are grati- 
fying to the exhibitors, also,” he said. 
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PROBLEMS 


BY MAURICE SIEGEL 


Strasburger & Siegel 
Baltimore, Maryland 


The Tomato Menace 


Presented at the Tri-State Packers Avsociation 
Meeting at Philadelphia, Pa., Dee. 2, 1958. 

It was about 25 years ago that I 
appeared before this tomato section to 
discuss the vinegar fly. Today, this 
tomato menace is threatening the exist- 
ence of the tomato canning industry, at 
least in this area. It is with some fear 
that I approach this subject since the 
situation is somewhat in a demoralized 
state. An air of pessimism has engulfed 
our tomato processors since there is 
grave danger of federal and state seiz- 
ure of their finished canned products. 
The several regulatory agencies were 
fully cognizant of the extremely heavy 
drosophila infestation that encompassed 
the tomato fields from New Jersey 
through Virginia. This of course, led 
to increased surveillance over the quality 
of canned tomatoes produced by proces- 
sors in these states. Consequently, libels 
of canned tomatoes and tomato products 
have already been consummated. 


Let me review briefly the position taken 
by these agencies: 

Section 402(a) (3) of the Federal Food, 
Drug & Cosmetic Act declares food to be 
adulterated if it consists in whole or in 
part of any filthy, putrid or decomposed 
substance or if it is otherwise unfit for 
food, and Section 402(a) (4) declares it 
to be adulterated if it has been prepared, 
packed or held under unsanitary condi- 
tions whereby it may have become con- 
taminated with filth or whereby it may 
have been rendered injurious to health. 

402(a)(3) therefore relates to the 
presence of the end products of the 
drosophila in the canned tomatoes and 
402(a) (4) relates to the sanitary condi- 
tion of the plant and the prevalence of 
insects during canning operation. 


It has been our experience in dealing 
with past and even present seizures that 
regulatory officials will take into con- 
sideration adverse growing conditions 
and insect invasion as long as it affects 
a major portion of the industry but not 
a segment of it. Relief can be had if 
sufficient data can be accumulated to 
demonstrate a major infestation. 


THE PROBLEM 


This tomato menace has been under 
debate for too long a time. It is apparent 
that from an entomological viewpoint, 
control of the drosophila has been far 
from promising. During this season 
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alone, thousands of dollars have been 
expended for insecticides with but little 
effect in reducing either the fruit fly 
population or the number of eggs and 
larvae found in the canned tomatoes. 
Canners now ask the question—‘ What 
of next season?” How can such a duplica- 
tion be prevented in order to pack again 
in 1959. We do know that contracted 
tomato acreage can be controlled by 
means of a spray program. However, the 
number of canners that are able to op- 
erate in this manner are relatively small. 
The majority depend largely upon the 
open market for their supply of the raw 
material. It is here that the problem of 
insect control becomes complex and prob- 
ably the source of our trouble. We know, 
too, that the source of infection is in 
the growing fields. It is here that the 
pest can be exterminated before it can 
multiply into large proportions. Yet, 
it is difficult if not impossible, to have 
the grower adopt a spraying or dusting 
program. Consequently raw _— stock 
destined to a cannery will continue to be 
vulnerable to insect end products. 


If this pest cannot be contained in the 
field, then it becomes necessary to devise 
ways and means of removing the end 
products from the raw material although 
the spray programming procedure would 
be a much greater guarantee. However, 
since the purchase of open market toma- 
toes seems destined to persist, we are 
then forced to maintain the best control 
of preparation procedures to remove eggs 
and larvae from the raw tomatoes prior 
to packing. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR CONTROL 


Therefore, in order to pack tomatoes 
in 1959, we recommend the following 
practical procedures in treating the raw 
stock. These practices have been in use 
by a number of plants operating under 
our guidance for several seasons. 
Through actual laboratory examination 
of daily canned samples produced in 
these plants it became evident that not 
only maggots but also fly eggs had been 
removed. Samples of water taken from 
the soaking tanks showed an accumula- 
tion of large numbers of eggs and larvae 
indicating that the heat treatment was 
efficacious in cleaning the fruit. 

Inasmuch as the raw stock is the source 
of the end product of the vinegar fly, it 
becomes necessary to examine the loads 
of tomatoes for the presence of unsound 
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fruit or excessively cracked fruit since 
such tomatoes’ are usually heavily in- 
fested. Any load that contains more than 
10 percent of such tomatoes should be 
rejected. It would even be safer to re- 
duce this figure to 5 percent if possible. 
It is highly advisable to purchase raw 
stock on a graded basis, and to reject 
any or all such tomatoes that cannot be 
handled properly through the plant. It 
is with this thought in mind that the 
following recommendations are made: 


1—Dry sorting. This is a must in every 
plant. It is possible to take raw material 
which contains a_ relatively serious 
amount of contamination with rot and 
eliminate it from the packing line. It is 
important, however, to train the sorters 
to know what to look for and to remove 
unsound tomatoes from the line. No 
trimming should be permitted at this 
stage of preparation. Care should be 
exercised not to overload or overspeed 
the sorting belt as this will reduce the 
efficiency of the sorters. The width of the 
belt too is important and must not ex- 
ceed 30 inches. Lighting should be 
good and if artificial illumination is 
necessary, the eyes of the workers should 
be shielded. 

Now, if the sorting is efficiently done, 
the next step is — 


2—Soaking of the stock at temperatures 
of 115—120°F. 

This heat treatment is best accom- 
plished in a tank which is at least 20 
feet long fitted with steam pipes to heat 
the water to the desired temperature. 
The water temperature will then activate 
the maggots and cause them to leave the 
tomatoes. The time of conveying the 
tomatoes through the tank should take 
at least 1 to 1% minutes, if the tempera- 
ture is to produce the desired effect. The 
tomatoes leaving the tank should then 
be thorcughly sprayed with fresh water 
to remove all adhering material. It must 
be understood that temperatures higher 
than 125°F. will cause the maggots to 
remain in the fruit whereas higher tem- 
peratures will tend to kill so that the 
treatment becomes valueless. The addi- 
tion of certain wetting agents to the 
soaking tank appears at times to be of 
value. 

If two recommendations are adapted 
to your operations, I feel that they are 
efficient in removing the end products of 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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RESEARCH 


NEW USDA LABORATORY 
DEDICATED 


The new U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture Fruit and Vegetable Products Lab- 
oratory at Winter Haven, Fla., was dedi- 
cated at special ceremonies in Winter 
Haven on December 4. The principal 
dedication address was delivered by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson. 
A tour of the laboratory followed the 
ceremony. 


The new laboratory, part of USDA’s 
Southern Utilization Research and De- 
velopment Division, conducts research to 
extend the utilization of fruits (princi- 
pally citrus and other subtropical fruits) 
and vegetables. It is favorably located 
for such work, being in a major citrus 
area and close to large vegetable-grow- 
ing areas. 


An important part of the work at the 
Winter Haven laboratory is to increase 
knowledge of the composition of fruits 
and vegetables — the chemistry of why 
they taste good or bad, of changes that 
take place during processing and 
storage, and how these changes can be 
controlled. 


USDA research at Winter Haven has 
been underway since the establishment in 
1931 of the Citrus Products Station, de- 
signed to develop improved processed 
citrus fruits and to afford outlets for 
culls and surplus fruit. An addition to 
the original laboratory building was 
made in 1940. 


During World War II, emphasis at the 
station was shifted to national defense 
work, especially the development of 
citrus concentrates. During this period 
cooperative work with the Florida Citrus 
Commission started. From this coopera- 
tion came one of the greatest of modern 
advances in food processing, the develop- 
ment (announced in 1945) of frozen 
citrus concentrates. 


The new building makes it possible to 
add vegetable research to the laboratory 
effort. About 1 million acres of vege- 
tables are under cultivation in Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas. 
Research is needed to make full use of 
present and future production through 
discovery of new or improved vegetable 
products. 


Split-level design of the new building 
places the laboratories, reading room, 
and offices on an upper level, with stor- 
age, constant temperature rooms, and a 
shop on the lower level. A pilot plant, for 
experiments on a larger-than-laboratory 
scale, is easily accessible at an inter- 
mediate level. Each of nine basic labora- 
tories on the main floor can accommodate 
two senior scientists and their assistants. 
Dr. M. K. Veldhuis of USDA’s Agricul- 


tural Research Service is in charge of the 
laboratory. 


Utilization research on fruits and 
vegetables is also conducted in USDA 
laboratories at Weslaco, Texas; Raleigh, 
N. C.; New Orleans; at Prosser and 
Puyallup, Wash.; at Albany and. Pasa- 
dena, Calif.; and at Philadelphia. Winter 
Haven scientists have access to the skills 
and facilities in these and other labora- 
tories of the Department’s Agricultural 
Research Service to supplement their 
own. 


SCIENTISTS MAKE OWN 


Four “growth chambers” or “climate 
chambers” recently installed at Cornell’s 
New York State Experiment Station at 
Geneva are expected to be in use early in 
1959. 


Known technically as “biotrons”, the 
installations outwardly resemble a walk- 
in freezer. Electrical controls will make 
possible precise manipulation of light, 
temperature, and humidity within each 
chamber to produce any combination of 
growth conditions desired by the _ re- 
searcher. 

The new equipment will have numerous 
uses for scientific research on plant 
growth, varietal behavior under different 
climatic conditions, plant disease investi- 
gations, life history studies with insects, 
and other fields of study. Their chief ad- 
vantage over field tests as a research tool 
will be the complete control of weather 
factors by the investigator. Where a par- 
ticular combination of seasonal factors 
may be encountered only once in three 
or four growing seasons in the field, they 
can be duplicated at will in the Station 
biotrons. 


The first use of the growth chambers 
will be made by the Department of Seed 


Breast-O-Chicken Tuna, Incorporated, 
of San Diego, California, has provided a 
new merchandising punch for its canned 
tuna by offering three 6'-0z. cans pack- 
aged in a new wrap-around foil multi- 
pack. The multipack, first to be used by 
a tuna packer, is manufactured by the 
Boxboard & Folding Carton Division of 
Continental Can Company and filled on 
its Jak-Et-Pak 120 system. Breast-O- 
Chicken reports that sales have been 
climbing steadily since adoption of the 
multipack. 
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Investigations in determining varietal 
purity of seed stocks of clover, alfalfas, 
and forage crops. 


Heretofore, such tests have had to be 
made in the field the same season that 
the farmer is using the seed stock in 
his planting operation. By means of 
growth chamber tests it may be possible 
to supply him with reliable information 
on varietal purity of the seed stock he 
expects to use in advance of the planting 
season and may well mean the difference 
between success or failure of his opera- 
tion. 


Under conditions that are not a mat- 
ter of chance, differences between two 
varieties of forage crops can be studied 
and accounted for, reports Doctor B. E. 
Clark, head of the seed investigation 
work at the Station. The chambers can 
also be manipulated so as to grow plants 
under four different sets of conditions 
within each chamber simultaneously, or 
16 different sets of conditions all-told. 


NEW PEAR VARIETIES 


Most pears grown in New York State 
are of the Bartlett variety. Fruit breed- 
ers at Cornell’s Experiment Station at 
Geneva, however, are trying to develop 
a succession of varieties which, like Bart- 
lett, can be used both for dessert or 
processing purposes. 


Gorham, a Bartlett-type pear, was in- 
troduced by the Station in 1923 to length- 
en the season of Bartlett. It ripens two 
weeks after the Bartlett parent and re- 
sembles it in size, shape, and color. It is 
described by the Station fruit specialists 
as one of the best-flavored pears of its 

season and keeps in storage until De- 
cember. It is recommended both for des- 
sert and canning. 


Two Bartlett seedlings, as yet un- 
named, are also showing up well, accord- 
ing to the fruit specialists. One may be 
a possible replacement for Clapp Favor- 
ite as it ripens with that variety but 
keeps longer. The other ripens a week 
after the Bartlett and is notable for the 
large size of its fruit and for its produc- 
tiveness. It does not have quite the high 
quality of Bartlett, however. 


Two later-ripening pears have been 
under test at the Station and are sug- 
gested for trial more for home use than 
for commercial production. One of these 
is Ewart, a large-fruited, productive 
variety found in Ohio back in 1917. It 
keeps in storage well into December. The 
other is Dumont, an old European varie- 
ty, with attractive appearance and high 
quality. 


Planting stocks of these pears are 
available from the New York State Fruit 
Testing Association at Geneva, which 
cooperates with the Experiment Station 
in the propagation and distribtuion of 
new or noteworthy fruits recommended 
by the Station fruit specialists. 
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PACKAGING 


NEW FIBRE CAN—This sample can, is a product of the 
Sefton Fibre Can Company, St. Louis, Division of Container 
Corporation of America. The can demonstrates Sefton’s new idea 
for a safe, simple and speedy way to open frozen fruit cans: 
instead of using a knife to open the cans, pry off the lid, quickly 
and easily, with the blunt end of the metal opener used to punc- 


ture beverage cans. 


Onions in 8-Oz. Glass—“York County 
Dutch” onions, a product of Hungerford 
Packing Co., Hungerford, Pa., are now 
being packed in a new 8-ounce glass jar, 
24 jars to a case. The onions are also 
offered in 1-pound glass jars and in 8- 
ounce, 303 and No. 10 cans. 


Hungerford originated the packing of 
whole boiled onions and is today one of 
the world’s largest processors of this 
delicacy... Under its brand name of “York 
County Dutch,” the company also packs 
cut green 


French style green beans, 
_ beans, and cut wax beans. 


> on 


LATEST SALT CONTAINER — Devel- 
ered by American Can Company for the 
Tnterrational Salt Company of Scranton, 
Pe.. this new 16-ounce paper “Shake ’N 
canister features a double-purpose 
ton that can be used for both shaking 
and pouring salt. International is using 
the container for distribution of its 
Sterling salt. 


This new HEART’S DELIGHT label is 
representative of a complete re-design 
program covering a full line of canned 
and dried fruits, canned vegetables and 
nectars for Richmond-Chase Co., San 
Jose, California. Direct color vignettes 
are contained in a white heart-shaped 
panel on a special pink background. The 
labels were produced by Muirson Label 
Co., Inc. 


Pure Gold fresh pack pickles have been added to the line of 
pickles packed by J. Weller Co., Oak Harbor, O., according to an 
announcement of O. L. Teagarden, company president. Hereto- 
fore, the firm packed only brine type pickles. New cylinder jars 
are supplied by Owens-Illinois Glass Co., twist-off closures by 
White Cap Co., and labels by Michigan Lithograph Co. 
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Florida Canners Association will hold 
its 28th Annual Convention at the Holly- 
wood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Florida, 
October 15-17, 1959, acocrding to word 
from Executive Secretary Clif Rathbun. 


Krier Preserving Company, Belgium, 
Wisconsin, will headqaurter in Room 700 
at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, for 
the National Canners Convention, Febru- 
ary 21 to 23. 


National Kraut Packers Association 
will hold a Cutting Bee and Meeting at 
the New York State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station in Geneva, May 7 and 8, 
1959. The Cutting Bee will be under the 
supervision of Dr. Carl Pederson, who 
will want kraut packers to supply him 
with six identical factory samples from 
the current pack. The samples should be 
sent to Dr. Pederson at the Experiment 
Station. 


Tampa Food Brokers Association, at a 
meeting early this month, elected the fol- 
lowing officers to serve during 1959: 
Charles A. Fleming, President; Walter 
Dopson, Vice President; Cy Hart, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. The address of the Sec- 
retary is 2301 N. Dale Mabry Highway, 
Tampa. 


Hazel-Atlas Glass—George R. Moore, 
with 28 years of experience in the glass 
industry, most recently with Owens-Illi- 
nois in Charleston, West Virginia, has 
joined the Hazel-Atlas Glass Division of 
Continental Can Company as plant man- 
ager at Clarksburg, West Virginia. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Company, St. 
Claire, Michigan, was, on December 12, 
charged by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion with tending to lessen competition 
and create a monopoly by its purchase 
of the Jefferson Island Salt Company, 
Louisville, in January of 1957. Charles 
F. Moore, chairman and president of the 
company, has taken a vigorous stand 
against the charge. 


Consolidated Foods Corporation has ac- 
quired the Lawson Milk Company which 
produces dairy and bakery products and 
. distributes them through its own chain of 
175 retail stores in the highly industral- 
ized Ohio area of Akron, Canton, and 
Cleveland. The price involved is approxi- 
mately $10 million. 
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Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation— 
Dr. George J. Foss, formerly with the 
Chicago consulting management firm of 
Spencer R. Stuart & Associates, prior to 
which he served as director of research 
and development for the White Cap-Bond 
Crown Division of Continental Can Com- 
pany, and as chief metallurgist, Eastern 
Division for Rheem Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, has been appointed di- 
rector of Anchor Hocking’s package engi- 
neering and research laboratories at Lan- 
easter, Ohio. H. E. Stover, associated 
with Anchor Hocking in positions of re- 
sponsibility in its package engineering 
and research division since 1938, becomes 
manager of mechanical sealing machine 
development and customer line instal- 
lations. 


Continental Can Company has an- 
nounced the following appointments for 
its South Pacific District: William E. 
Lockwoed becomes manager of the com- 
pany’s Oakland can plant, and Dan A. 
Gabrielson, manager of its Terminal 
Island, California, facility. Mr. Lockwood 
was formerly manager of Terminal 
Island, prior to which he was assistant 
plant manager at Oakland for approxi- 
mately three years. Mr. Gabrielson was 
formerly manager of the Denver, Colo- 
rado, plant, and also held positions at the 
company’s Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and 
Mankato, Minnesota, plants. He is being 
succeeded at Denver by Donald W. Cook. 


JOINT LENTEN PROMOTION 


The Spanish Green Olive Commission, 
the Canned Salmon Institute, Carnation 
Company, and the National Macaroni In- 
stitute are combining forces for a nation- 
wide related-item Lenten promotion 
featuring olive-salmon noodle ring for the 
period February 19 through February 28. 
The event will be sponsored by mer- 
chandising aids, national advertising, and 
Coast to Coast publicity in all media. Full 
color ads will appear in March issues of 
“Better Homes and Gardens” and the 
“Ladies Home Journal”. These ads will 
be backed up by regional and local level 
newspaper and radio and television ad- 
vertising. Point-of-purchase display ma- 
terial will also be available. Grocers may 
order this material from their green olive, 
canned salmon, macaroni, or Carnation 
suppliers. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


FMC REALIGNS WEST COAST 
SALES 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora- 
tion’s Canning Machinery Division will 
expand three of its California sales ter- 
ritories, absorbing what was previously 
known as the California Coastal Area- 
Central San Joaquin Valley territory. 
The move is being made in conjunction 
with the resignation of Allen S. Gregory, 
who represented the company in the ter- 
ritory for the past 13 years, and who now 
leaves FMC on December 31 to enter the 
foed preparation and processing industry 
in Southern California. 

In realigning existing sales areas, the 
Sacramento-Northern San Joaquin Valley 
territory, under the jurisdiction of Walton 
P. Ouzts, has been extended to include 
the Central San Joaquin Valley Area, 
bounded on the south by the San 
Bernardino, Los Angeles and Ventura 
Counties, and on the west by San Luis 
Obispo, Monterey, San Benito and Santa 
Clara Counties. 


The Santa Clara Valley-San Francisco 
Peninsula territory, covered by Robert 
R. Ball, has been expanded to embrace 
the County of San Benito and all the 
coastal counties as far south as the city 
of Santa Maria in Santa Barbara County. 


The Southern California territory, 
handled by Ray Newton, was enlarged to 
include Ventura and Santa Barbara 
Counties, excepting the city of Santa 
Maria in the County of Santa Barbara. 

These territory changes become effec- 
tive on January 1, 1959.. 


Canning Machinery Division also an- 
nounced the establishment of a_ sales 
office in Austin, Minnesota, under the 
supervision of Larry L. Janzen. Serving 
the states of Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Missouri, and the Dakotas, 
Janzen previously made his headquarters 
at the company’s general sales office in 
Hoopeston, Illinois. 


Corn Products Refining Company di- 
rectors have voted a quarterly dividend 
of 50 cents a common share, payable Jan- 
uary 26 to stockholders of record January 
2. This $2.00 annual rate represents an 
increase of 20 cents a share over the 
previous rate. The dividend is the first 
declared by the company since it was 
formed by the merger of Corn Products 
Refining Company and the Best Foods, 
Inc., two and a half months ago. 
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SALES & PROMOTION 


RECORD MOVEMENT OF 
APPLE PRODUCTS 


Apple sauce had the biggest two- 
month movement in the history of the 
industry in September and October, ac- 
cording to J. Pinckney Arthur, president, 
Processed Apples Institute, Inc. 


Apple slices also set a new record in 
the September and October movement, 
October surpassing every month since 
January, 1955. 


While the USDA purchases for the 
National School Lunch Program con- 
tributed to the increased volume, move- 
ment of all of the government orders 
are not represented in the October fig- 
ures. Even without the government pur- 
chases, however, the volume of apple 
sauce moved for the two month far ex- 
ceeds the movement during any other 
September and October on record. 


The supply of canned apple sauce as 
of November 1, 11,927,000 cases, was 11 
percent more than the supply as of the 
same date last year. With shipments 
running 24 percent over last year, 30 
percent of the supply has been moved, 


leaving stocks on hand 6 percent below’ 


the stocks of the same date last year. 


By November 1, 29 percent of the 
canned apples supply, 2,746,000 cases (4 
percent over last year) had been moved, 
compared with 23 percent of the 1957 
supply moved on the same date. 


While current supplies of apple prod- 
ucts are large compared with movement 
in the early days of the industry, they 
actually are only sufficient to meet the 
increased consumer demand for con- 
venient, ready-to-use apples, Mr. Arthur 
observed. 


In the government purchase, the 
USDA selected apple products as a 
“good buy” in popular demand, not as 
a plentiful food nor as a surplus product. 
The Processed Apples Institute, Inc., has 
provided School Lunch Room Directors 
with a special Bulletin suggesting a vari- 
ety of ways in which apple sauce and 
slices can be served in the standard Type 
A Menus required in the National School 
Lunch Program. These suggestions not 
only help food operators give variety to 
their menus while using available apple 
products, and help increase consumption 
now; but they also help establish among 
the young people new taste habits that 
will stay with them. 


In fact the key to the entire P.A.I. 
Public Relations and Promotion Program 
is to increase the number of ways that 
people use sauce, slices and juice, thereby 
increasing consumption of the apple crop 
and establishing patterns that will 
strengthen the apple industry this year 
and in the future. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The 11th annual observance of a red 
hot promotion, National Kraut and Frank- 
furter Week, is scheduled for January 
29th through February 7th. Lovely Greta 
Roland sets up a display of kraut and 
frankfurters as a reminder to retailers 
of the profit potential in this tasty pair. 
The colorful poster, illustrated above, is 
available without cost from your kraut 
supplier or from the National Kraut 
Packers Association, 202 S. Marion Street, 
Oak Park, Illinois. 


Del Monte 
te fine 


“Sun Fest: 


A major winter grocery event is the 
Del Monte “Sun Fest”. It will be held 
January 15-31 and is backed by a 3 
consecutive page ad in full color in Life, 
which is the largest Del Monte ad ever 
to support a special promotion. Pine- 
apple products will be featured in all 
sizes, shapes and forms. 
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DOLE JINGLE CONTEST 


The Dole Jingle Contest promotion, 
a proven success in 1958, will be repeated 
early in 1959 in the United States and 
Canada as Dole Hawaiian Pineapple Co.’s 
Spring promotion. 

The contest will again offer as its first 
prize five Ford Motor Co. cars—Conti- 
nental, Mercury, Edsel, Ford and Thun- 
derbird—or $15,000 in cash. If the first 
prize winner submits a label from Dole 
Pineapple Chunks with his winning entry, 
he will receive a cash bonus of $2,500. 

Three second prizes will be two-week, 
all-expense vacations in Hawaii for an 
entire family from any point in the U.S. 
or Canada. 

Three hundred third-prize winners will 
each receive $50 cash. 

The contest begins February 1 and 
ends April 15. 

The 1958 Dole contest was voted one of 
the most successful contest promotions of 
the year by grocers all around the U.S. It 
proved popular in the grocery trade and 
among consumers. Its big strength is the 
opportunity it gives for promotion at the 
store-consumer level. 


Last year approximately 1,350,000 con- 
test entries were received by The R. H. 
Donnelly Co., contest judging firm, far in 
excess of the number Dole originally esti- 
mated would be received. 


A large California supermarket chain 
which promoted the contest for a five- 
week period reported that sales of Dole 
products jumped 666 per cent over a 
normal five-week period. , 

The new contest will receive aggressive 
advertising and merchandising support. 
Color ads will run twice in Sunday comics 
of 135 newspapers, including Metro, Puck 
and independent papers. Four-color ads 
will also run in the _ store-distributed 
magazines, Everywoman’s-Family Circle 
and Woman’s Day. Full-page, two-color 
ads are scheduled in nine grocery trade 
papers. 


RETAILER-OWNED GROUPS 
SHOW SALES INCREASE 


Sales for retailer-owned food distribu- 
tors at the wholesale level, as reported 
to their national trade association head- 
quarters in Chicago, show a 24.4% in- 
crease for the first nine months of this 
year over the same period one year ago. 

The figures were released by th Co- 
operative Food Distributors of America.. 

Of the reporting houses, all but one 
reported individual sales rises. The one 
showing a decrease said sales were off 
% of 1% from 1957. 


Reasons given to the CFDA office for 
the continued upward trend in retailer- 
owned groups purchases from their ware- 
house were itemized as (1) sales of mem- 
ber retailers were up (2) upgrading of 
stores (3) new items or new departments 
being added by the wholesaler (4) addi- 
tion of more members to the group (5) 
better advertising and promoting (6) 
helping to finance new stores. 
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MARKET 


BOUNTIFUL YIELDS PRODUCE 
LARGE CROPS OF VEGETABLES 
FOR PROCESSING 


1958 Annual Summary 


Production of the 10 principal vege- 
tables for processing in 1958 is about 10 
percent above last year and 19 percent 
above average, the USDA Crop Report- 
ing Board announced on December 17. 
This year’s production of 7.46 million 
tons compares with 6.81 million tons pro- 
duced last year and an average of 6.25 
million tons for the preceding 10-year 
period. It is nearly 11 percent less than 
the 1956 record large aggregate produc- 
tion of 8.38 million tons. 

In 1958, 1,617,250 acres of these 10 
crops were harvested. Acreage harvested 
this year was 7 percent less than in 1957 
and 8 percent under average. However, 
the yields obtained in 1958 exceeded last 
year’s yields for green lima beans, snap 
beans, kraut cabbage, pickling cucum- 
bers, green peas and tomatoes. Aspara- 
gus for processing, canning beets, sweet 
corn and spinach were slightly below the 
1957 yields of these crops. All crops ex- 
cept asparagus for canning and freezing 
yielded better than average. 

Processing tomato tonnage this year, 
estimated at 4,257,700 tons, practically 
equaled the record large 1951 crop of 
4,258,000 tons. Snap bean production of 
365,800 tons exceeded the previous 1957 
record large production of 361,300 tons 
by only 1 percent. Kraut cabbage pro- 
duction of 205,900 tons exceeded by 21 
percent the 1957 production of 170,400 
tons but has been exceeded as recently as 
1956 when 258,900 tons were cut for 
sauerkraut. 

Of the seven remaining crops, the esti- 
mated 1958 production of asparagus for 
processing was 3 percent less than last 
year’s tonnage, green lima beans, and 
cucumbers for pickles were 4 percent 
less, beets for canning 9 percent less, 
green peas and sweet corn 13 percent 
less and spinach 12 percent less than in 
1957. All crops except green lima beans 
and sweet corn for processing were above 
average. 

The value of the 10 processing vege- 
tables is 280.0 million dollars. This com- 
‘pares with 271.6 million dollars for 1957 
and 250.7 million dollars for average. 


The rank of the leading States grow- 
ing processing vegetables is as follows: 
Acreage: No. 1 Wisconsin 16.1 percent 
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of total; No. 2 California 14.7 percent; 
No. 3 Minnesota 8.2 percent; No. 4 Wash- 
ington 6.3 percent; No. 5 Illinois 6.0 
percent. 


Production: No. 1 California 37.8 per- 
cent of total; No. 2 Wisconsin 8 percent; 
No. 3 New York 5 percent; No. 4 Illinois 
5 percent; No. 5 Minnesota 4.8 percent. 
Value: No. 1 California 29.8 percent of 
total; No. 2 Wisconsin 8.4 percent; No. 3 
Oregon 6.6 percent; No. 4 New Jersey 
5.7 percent; No. 5 New York 5.1 percent. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Holiday Lull—Scramble For Staples Seen— 

Confused Citrus — Applesauce Action Ex- 

pected In General Fruit Shortage—Promo- 

tion Behind Kraut — Peas Pose Problem — 

Tomatoes Perk Up — Corn Heads Up — 
Fruits Tight Down The Line. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Dec. 24, 1958 


THE SITUATION — The big conven- 
tion and all its turmoil is now behind us 
but the calmer atmosphere is still not 
helping the canned food business. As.is 
customary at this time of the year, the 
trade have their mind more on the holi- 
days and all the hustle and bustle that 
goes with it. The Christmas spirit pre- 
vails and while that is good it doesn’t 
help to move canned foods. Then too. 
many Chicago distributors are faced with 
year end inventories and between the two 
activity is at a minimum. This condition 
is expected to prevail until after the turn 
of the year at which time interest should 
perk up considerably. 


Despite the above there is growing con- 
cern on the part of institutional buyers 
in regards to their inability to cover on 
additional supplies of canned fruits in 
#10 tins. Pro-rated deliveries in many 


CANNERS AND BROKERS—You 
can greatly assist us in keeping our 
“Canned Food Prices” page correct 
if you will put us on your mailing 
list to receive your price quotations 
as issued. THE CANNING TRADE, 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 
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cases have hurt and the hand writing on 
the wall is becoming quite obvious to all 
distributors. The really heavy consuming 
season will get under way before too long 
and where the requirements necessary 
are coming from will be a very sticky 
problem. It could be a serious one as well 
because it is a little difficult to run a 
business without such major items as 
Cling peaches and fruit cocktail. Higher 
prices may slow the movement but there 
is little for the distributor to fall back 
upon except applesauce as all other fruits 
are very firm. There is obviously going 
to be a real scramble for goods as time 
goes on but indications are no one is going 
to be very successful. 


CITRUS—This market is really con- 
fused at the moment. The recent advance 
in prices came very unexpectedly and 
caught most buyers short. Even those 
that did get under the wire to some ex- 
tent are still not sure whether the mer- 
chandise will really be delivered. Then 
there is the problem of how well citrus 
will sell at current prices and how the 
market wil react when the pipe lines are 
filled. Prices vary too with the top of the 
market will react when the pipe lines are 
and some of the snialler factors still un- 
derquoting. Where all this will finally 
settle down is anyone’s guess. 


APPLESAUCE — A quiet market at 
present but canners are confident things 
will be looking up very soon and they are 
probably right. By comparison, apple- 
sauce is a cheap fruit item today and one 
that appears to be in plentiful supply. 
The industry feels that with the general 
shortage of canned fruits a lot of buyers 
will be turning to sauce. It is an item 
which can still be featured at attractive 
levels. Besides it could be as a substitute 
for other fruit items that might not be 
obtainable. Generally, the market is 
quoted at $1.30 for fancy 308s and $7.00 
for tens. 


RSP CHERRIES—Just one more item 
that can be added to the fruit shortage. 
Unsold stocks of water pack cherries in 
tens are down sharply from what they 
were last year at this time. As a result, 
prices are strong with some canners now 
asking as high as $13.50 although it is 
still possible to buy here at $13.00. Water 
packs 303s are in more plentiful supply 
but still short and they are usually 
quoted at $2.25. 
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MARKET NEWS 


KRAUT—As usual the kraut industry 
is doing an excellent job of promoting the 
coming National Kraut and Frankfurter 
Week which starts January 29th. They 
will have every worth while distributor 
behind this feature whole heartedly at 
the proper time and they will probably 
sell a lot of kraut. The market has been 
firm locally although just this week two 
of the canners of advertised brands cut 
prices on all shelf sizes reducing 303s 10c 
per dozen and 15¢ on 2%s. However, the 
independents are still holding firm at last 
quoted prices as this is written. 


PEAS—Canners continue to have pro- 
blems where peas are concerned despite 
all efforts to get everyone connected with 
the problem to push sales and push hard. 
It’s the old problem of over production 
and it is going to take a lot of doing and 
a great deal of consumption before con- 
ditions get better. The advertised brand 
people are still giving special allowances 
and the independents continue to cut 
prices. Sweets are in worse shape than 
Alaskas and that is where the price cut- 
ting is so evident. Usually, ungraded 
sweets are quoted at $1.10 for standard 
303s, $1.20 for extra standards and $1.30 
for fancy but actual sales are going at 
less money. 

TOMATOES—Despite the lack of en- 
thusiasm lately, it looks like interest in 
tomatoes is beginning to perk up. First 


of all, California is not long on choice 
solid pack tomatoes and there won’t be 
any bargains coming from that area on 
this grade. Then prices have been hold- 
ing quite well here in the Middlewest and 
buyers cannot stay out of the market for- 
ever. Local canners are offering standard 
ones at $1.00 to $1.05, 303s at $1.35 to 
$1.40 and tens at $7.50 to $7.75. Extra 
standard 303s are usually quoted at $1.55 
to $1.65 with tens at $8.25 to $8.75. Where 
the latter grade is involved prices depend 
a great deal on the actual quality. 


CORN—Like so many other items at 
present, activity is at a minimum but no 
matter how dull it gets where corn is 
concerned prices are going to continue 
strong with every indication they will 
even go higher. Stocks are so short they 
are not going to last until the next pack 
anyhow and the real squeeze will come 
early next summer. Fancy grade con- 
tinues to sell here at $1.55 for 303s and 
$8.75 for tens with what little extra 
standard is offered at $1.35 and $7.50. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—A very firm 
market all down the line with nothing to 
indicate anything else until the new 
packs are ready and that is still a long 
way off. Canners attending the recent 
Broker’s convention here were pressured 
for additional merchandise but buyers ac- 
complished just about nothing as so little 
is available for sale. Cocktail in tens 
was particularly sought after but all 


canners contend they are already oversold 
and could hardly be expected to sell more 
and make the situation just that much 
worse. Prices vary on this item with the 
low point at $12.70 for choice while others 
are at $13.20 and still others at $13.50. 
Cling peaches are in just about the same 
situation and canners have boosted choice 
tens to a bottom of $10.15 up to a high of 
$10.50. Current spot lists carry just about 
nothing in the way of Clings or cocktail 
and there is no liklihood of anything ap- 
pearing on them later because most can- 
ners are already sitting with orders they 
cannot fill. Apricots and Royal Anne cher- 
reis are two items that the trade have 
given up as a lost cause as they have been 
turned down so many times in so many 
places they are convinced the industry 
is sold out. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Dreught Causing Buyers To Cover — Good 
Call For Asparagus And Spinach — Tomato 
Prices Hold Despite Large Pack. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Dec. 24, 1958 


THE SITUATION — Weather condi- 
tions in California continue to absorb the 
attention of the trade although it cannot 


line problem. 
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“TLL BET ROBINS CAN SHOW 
US HOW TO PEEL VEGETABLES 
WITHOUT WASTING HALF OF THEM 
-GET ROBINS ON THE PHONE!” 


Whenever you have a processing or production problem 
that’s eating into your profits—call Robins. 
Robins when you need specially-designed equipment to 
make your new process practical or to solve a production 


AK Robins 


AND COMPRNY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery since 1855 
713-729 East Lombard Street ¢ Baltimore 2, Maryland 


A THE ROBINS LINE INCLUDES © 


\ EQUIPMENT FOR PROCESSING 


And, call 
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be said that the unprecedented drought 
has caused any appreciable damage. 
Growers and canners suggest, however, 
that any continuance of the dry spell into 
the New Year may easily affect early 
crops and alter plans materially. Buyers 
are commencing to cover their require- 
ments on some items rather more fully, 
with these including spinach and aspara- 
gus, which are among the first items to 
receive the attention of canners. In- 
creased interest is also being shown many 
items in the canned fruit line, stocks of 
some items being smaller than antici- 
pated. The demand for both fruits and 
vegetables in the No. 10 size has been 
well above expectations and prices on 
most items are above the opening lists. 


ASPARAGUS — The demand for 
asparagus has been quite steady in recent 
weeks, with some calls for export that 
had not been expected. Indications are 
that inventories as of January Ist, still 
in first hands, will prove no larger than 
those of a year earlier. Holdings of all- 
green will prove less than a year ago, 
with any surplus confined to white. Sales 
of strictly fancy green tipped and white 
in the No. 303 size range up to $3.10 a 
dozen, with Colossal, where it can be 
found, usually selling from ten cents to 
20 cents more. All-green commands 
slightly higher prices, with Colossal mov- 
ing at about $3.50 and Large at $3.40. An 
experimental pack of asparagus promises 
to be a feature of the forthcoming an- 
nual sample cutting of the Canners 
League of California in San Francisco. 


TOMATOES—The pack of tomatoes in 
California this year was a very large one 
and substantially exceeded that of last 
year. Some of the larger packers ceased 
operations as soon as they had taken all 
they had contracted for and this held the 
possible pack down. Quite a few items in 
the list of tomato products surpassed the 
showing made in 1957. With the passing 
of the year almost at hand sales of fancy 
tomatoes were being reported at $2.65 for 
No. 2%s and $9.75 for No. 10s, with 
standard moving at $1.35 for No. 303s, 
$2.00 for No. 2%s and $7.00 for No. 10s, 
with featured brands slightly higher. 
Some canners are reporting a_ better 
movement on standard grade than on 
fancy. 


SPINACH — Some interesting orders 
for canned spinach are being reported, 
with deliveries to start right after the 
passing of the old year. This item runs a 
rather wide range in price, with almost 
every canner looking upon his product as 
fancy. Fancy is quoted at 90 cents to 
$1.15 for 8-oz., $1.20 to $1.40 for No. 303, 
$1.70 to $2.10 for No. 2%, and $5.00 to 
$5.60 for No. 10. The California dry spell 
has been holding up plantings for the 


new season. 


APRICOTS—Apricots are to be listed 
as the scarcest of California canned fruits 
this season. The crop was a disappoint- 
ing one with prices about the highest ever 
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quoted. Few canners have anything to 
offer, with sales about on this level: — 
Fancy 2%s, $4.60; choice halves, $3.85 
and standard halves, $3.35. Holdings of 
No. 10s are quite generally listed at 
$16.00 for fancy halves, with choice at 
$13.85 and standard at $12.45. Despite 
the price, few lots are to be found in first 
hands. 


PINEAPPLE — Despite the fact that 
strikes prevailed in the pineapple in- 
dustry on the Hawaiian Islands in 1958, 
the canned product has moved largely 
without difficulty. Last December fancy 
sliced in the No. 2% size was quoted at 
$3.45 a dozen, with other grades and sizes 
in proportion, while a year later the price 
is but $3.60. Holdings of the canned 
product in first hands have been reduced 
somewhat but business has been cared 
for despite the trouble. 


SARDINES—Only a few sardine sein- 
ers are now fishing in California waters 
and the season ends with the passing of 
December. Most of the canneries in 
Monterey and Terminal Island have been 
closed in recent weeks, owing to the heavy 
catches made this year and the high 
prices paid to fishermen under contract. 
For the season through December 13 a 
total of 94,975 tons were taken, compared 
with 18,651 tons to a corresponding date 
last year. 


1958 TOMATO JUICE PACK 


Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statistics 
(Thousands of actual cases—000 omitted) 


Size of Container 1956 1957 1958 
3,961 3,307 3,159 
605 342 446 
1,449 1,343 
1,015 824 958 
1,066 970 931 
5,138 2,986 3,810 
21,765 16,392 18,680 
996 600 lg 
551 447 1,256 
1,221 1,167 1,518 
38,017 28,483 32,621 


* Includes 155,224 12/1 quarts (307x700) in the East. 
** Consists of 24 to 32 oz. containers. 

The above report is a summary of all reports from 
canners known to have packed tomato juice in 1958 
together with estimates for four firms not report- 
ing. This report includes tomato juice and tomato 
juice cocktail. 

Included in the above U.S. Total figures is the 
California pack of 13,861,045, New York 2,133,707, 
Michigan 1,310,961 and Indiana (members only) 
2,402,936 compiled by their respective Associations. 
The 1958 pack on the basis of 24/2s amounted to 
37,467,126 cases, as compared with 32,589,549 cases 
in 1957. 


1958 CANNED PEAR PACK 


By N.C.A. Division of Statistics 
(Basis 24/2%) 


Washington-Oregon _........ 3,394,973 3,327,444 
4,762,398 3,493,669 
Other States ... 410,649 612,233 
U.S. TOTAL 8,568,020 7,883,346 


The California pack was compiled by the Canners 
League of California. The Washington-Oregon 
pack was compiled by the Northwest Canners and 
Freezers Association. 

The above report is based on reports from all can- 
ners know to have packed pears in 1958. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


SALMON—The movement of canned 
salmon out of the primary dealer’s stocks 
in Pacific Coast points is slow but is con- 
sidered about normal for the holiday 
season. Sales of late have been largely 
on this basis: Alaska Red talls, $33.00; 
halves, $21.00-$22.00; Alaska Pinks talls, 
$21.00; halves, $13.00; Alaska Chums, 
talls, $17.00, and halves, $10.50. 


SALES PLANNING HELPS FOR 
U.S.W.G.A. AFFILIATE 


The United States Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association has started a new creative 
and time saving service supplying 
USWGA  voluntary-group wholesalers 
affiliated with Food Merchandisers of 
America, a division of the Association, 
with a continuing sales planning pro- 
gram described by Harold O. Smith, Jr., 
USWGA executive vice president, as a 
“practical working sales outline for 
every week of the year’. Mr. Smith said, 
“With the introduction of this complete 
sales plan, Food Merchandisers of 
America now provides a complete pro- 
gram which also includes an organiza- 
tion plan with systems and procedures 
setting forth the best of proven 
practices.” 

The new service is titled The FMA 
GUIDE. The first issue, released last 
week, in loose leaf portfolio form, con- 
tains a sales promotion outline for ap- 
plication in January and February, 1959. 
There will be five additional 1959 edi- 
tions of The FMA GUIDE, according to 
Mr. Smith, one for each two-month sales 
period. Future editions will be released 
a month or more in advance of the begin- 
ning of the next two-month sales promo- 
tion date. Each issue will contain illus- 
trated sales titles, one for each week, and 
appropriate consumer sales copy for 
newspaper ads, handbills or radio com- 
mercials. The service includes weekly 
sales bulletin material, from headquarters 
to retailers, and a product classification 
for seasonal promtions, which is a guide 
to wholesalers in preparing a well bal- 
anced list of feature items for consumer 
advertising and store merchandising. 

USWGA wholesalers who are members 
of FMA are authorized to use the original 
material contained in The FMA GUIDE, 
sent to them regularly as part of the 
FMA program. 

“This week-by-week sales plan is so 
flexible,” said Mr. Smith, “that manufac- 
turers’ promotions can be included. In 
fact, it can be used to augment manu- 
facturers’ promotions.” 

The FMA GUIDE is authorized by 
Tom Raser, marketing director of the 
FMA operation, and a specialist in volun- 
tary-group relations and sales promotion 
techniques. 

Participating in the program are 
USWGA member firms sponsoring food 
stores and super markets under FMA’s 
Economat, Markrite, Shopworth or Valu- 
Mart franchise, and those who sponsor 
groups under their own trade names. 
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NEW EVAPORATED 
SALT DISSOLVER 


A new Sterling Evaporated Salt Dis- 
solver is now being offered by the Inter- 
national Salt Company, leading indus- 
trial salt producer and manufacturer of 
Sterling Salt products. The new dissolver 
is designed especially for use by food 
processors, chemical, industrial water 
treatment, textile and uranium mining 
and refining industries. Made of fiber- 
glass reinforced polyester, the unit has a 
greater brine-making capacity than pre- 
vious models. 


Sterling Evaporated Salt Dissolvers 
have been serving industry for many 
years and have proven successful under 
even the most difficult operating condi- 
tions. Improvements in design now as- 
sure continuous trouble-free operation. 
Optional storage hoppers are custom 
designed to provide added dry salt stor- 
age capacity. Design improvements, on 
which patents are pending, permit opera- 
tion at flow rates 50 per cent higher than 
can be obtained with competitive designs. 
Larger sizes than the standard 36” diam- 
eter dissolver are also available. 


The new Sterling Evaporated Salt 
Dissolver meets government  specifica- 
tions for food processing equipment, is 
’ corrosion-proof and never needs paint or 
maintenance. Because the unit is trans- 
lucent, the level of the salt brine is visi- 
ble from any position. Although usually 
manufactured of reinforced plastic, the 
dissolver is also available in metal. De- 
velopment of the new dissolver was car- 
ried out by the company’s industrial 
division. 


Tri-Valley Packing Association, San 
Francisco, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Wallace F. Clow as manager of 
the Stockton plant. Mr. Clow, who joined 
Tri-Valley three years ago, takes over 
his new duties on aJnuary 1. The Stock- 
ton plant is a tomato products operation 
acquired in 1956 from the Aron Canning 
Company, and had a record production 
this year. 


‘AUER KRAUT 


Crown Foods, Incorporated, of Bridge- 
port, Michigan, has given modern mer- 
chandising appeal to its Old Fashioned 
Barrel Sauer Kraut by offering it in a 
new barrel-shaped, one-quart jar manu- 
factured by the Hazel-Atlas Glass Divi- 
sion of Continental Can Company. 

The clear glass jar, decorated only with 
a front label, provides an excellent dis- 
play for the sauerkraut. The label, sup- 
plied by Muirson Label Company has a 
multi-colored printed design on a white 
background which features the brand 
name and a sales message. A matching 
white “Twist-Off” cap, manufactured by 
the White Cap Company, seals in the 
product’s flavor. 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 


Compiled by NCA Division of Statisties 
CANNED APPLES 


(Basis 6/10’s) 
1957-58 1958-59 
Carryover, Sept. 963,301 1,058,809 
Pack to Dee. 2,690,147 2,776,730 
Supply to Dee. 1......000000... . 3,653,448 3,835,539 
Shipments during Nov.. 383,996 684,022 
Shipments Sept. 1 to Dec. 1... 985,463 1,471,643 

CANNED APPLE SAUCE 

(Actual Cases) 
1957-58 1958-59 
Carryover, Sept. 1............cccccs 2,357,876 1,836,446 
Pack to Dee. 1..... 11,644,592 13,741,849 
Supply to Dee. 1. .14,002,468 15,578,295 
Shipments during No . 1,276,368 1,684,334 
Shipments Sept. 1 to Dee. 1.. 4,238,176 5,366,140 


JERSEY ACTS ON VEGETABLE 
PLANT IMPORTS 


The State Board of Agriculture has 
approved regulations governing the 
movement into New Jersey of vegetable 
plants from other states. The action was 
taken to safeguard New Jersey crops 
from injurious insects and diseases which 
might be introduced from such ship- 
ments. 


The new requirements specify that all 
vegetable plants shipped into New Jer- 
sey must be certified to have been grown 
under an official certification program of 
the state of origin, or must have been in- 
spected not more than three days before 
removal from the soil, and certified to be 
free of injurious insects, nematodes and 
plant diseases. The regulations, which go 
into effect immediately, will be enforced 
by the Division of Plant Industry, State 
Department of Agriculture. 


The movement of vegetable plants into 
New Jersey has increased in recent 
years. Vegetable growers now make wide 
use of plants started in the South during 
the winter months and planted in New 
Jersey in the spring. The practice insures 
an early start for commercial crops in 
the State. Tomatoes and peppers make 
up the largest volume of plants brought 
in from the South. Eggplant, cabbage, 
broccoli and some sweet potato plants are 
also commonly imported. 


THE TOMATO MENACE 
(Continued from page 7) 


the vinegar fly from the fruit prior to 
packing. In this manner, seizure prob- 
lems can be held to a minimum. 


In closing, I wish to emphasize the fact 
that the drosophila infestation of toma- 
toes is essentially a field problem. It 
should be so treated. It may ultimately 
force tomato canners to contract for 
acreage so that they may exercise some 
control in pest eradication. As long as 
purchases are made on the open market 
the “in-plant” recommendations given 
here must serve to limit the hazard. 


Conrad, the Clever Canner, sees salcos soar 


Conrad says: 


| proved my point 

with climbing sales. 
And | don't deal 

in fairy tales. 


SALES 


“Standardize the 
vitamin said I, 

= “And our Sales will zoom 

an all-time high.” 


Be smart like me. 


No fairy tales, 


THE CANNING TRADE 


December 29, 1958 


Use vitamin C. 
30 milligrams in each 4 ounces 
Will make juice sales 


Conrad now pronounces. 


It's really simple 

to standardize the vitamin C 
(/-ascorbic acid) 

in your juices 

so that you can make 

a label declaration. 


Find out how from 

Juice Fortification Dept. 
VITAMIN DIVISION 
Hoffmann-La Roche Inc. 
NUTLEY 10, N. J. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
C colossal 3.50 
Mammoth 3.45 
Large 3.40 
on -Small 3.85 
Tip & Wh. 
3.00-3.10 
Med-Small 3.00 
Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Large 3.50 
Medium 3.35 
Small 3.25 
Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts & bee 
1.32% 
x No. 1 Pie 1.35 
No. 300 1.90 
No. 10 12.25 
S?TRINGLESS, GREEN 
Fr. Style, 8 02. 1.00-1.05 
No. 1.65-1.75 
No. 10 9.00 
Fey., Gr., No. 308........1.55-1.60 
No. 8.00-9.25 
Ex. Std. Cut Gr., 8 oz. .. 97% 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 
Std., Cut 15 
No. 10 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 308......2.10 
No. 10 11.25 
Wax, Fcy., Wh., 3 sv., No. 303....2.20 
No. 10 11.75 
Cut, 3 INO. SOB 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Ex. No. 308..........1.35-1.40 
No. 8.75 
Std., C 4 BOB 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Mip-WeEst 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 308........2.10-2.75 
Key., Cut, No. 308 . 
Ex. Std., No. 303. -1.30-1.45 
| ..8.00-9.00 
Std., Cut, No. 303.. 1.10-1.20 
6.50-7.25 
Wax, Fcy., Cut, 3 sv., 
No. 303 
No. 10 
4 sv., No. 303 
No. 10 
3 Ex. Std 
No. 
SouTH 
Fey., Wh. Gr., No. 
No. 10 
8.00 
Ex. No. 303 1.85 
‘ Std., No. 303 1.15-1.20 


BLUE LAKES 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv. No. 308............1.771%4 


No. 10 9.75 
ae Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 303 ....1.40-1.45 
No. 10 8.25 

Std., No. 303 
No. 
BEANS, LIMA 
East 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303. 2.50 
Small, No. 308 ....... 


Medium, No. 303 . 


o. 10 
Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh., 


1.40 
Mip-West 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303............00 2.50 
14.00 
2.10 
12.25 


Medium, No. 5s 1.80 
11.00 
Ex. Std., Gr. W., No. 30% over 45 
8.75 
BEETS 
Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, 
No. 303 1.15 
Fey., Sliced, No. 308 ........ 1.20-1,25 
1.15 
Ne 5.00-5.50 
Diced, No. 1.00 
No. 75 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 303 ........ 1.15 
No. 10 6.00 


Fancy, Diced, 
1. 05-1. 10 


1 
1.25 
o. 10 


W. K. & C. 
1.50-1.60 


0 
Fey., No. 308 ..... 
No. 
Ex. Std., 1 40-1. 50 


W.K., Gold., Fey., 


‘o. Gent. W.K. & CS. 


10 
Std., sv., No. 25 


1.20 


Minw Est ALASKAS 


M 


Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308 ....... é 


East, No. 1.50-1.55 
No. 


SAU 
1 


Tri-State, Fey., No. 308 ....1. 
No. 2% 2.0 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Ozark, Fey., No. 
No. 2% 
No. 10 5.75 

Calif., Fey., No. 200k 40 
No. 21% .1.70-2.00 
No. 

SWEET POTATOES 

Tri-States, Syr., & 1.05-1.10 
No. 3, Sa. 2.25-2.35 
No. 2% 2.60 
No. 10 9.50-10.50 

TOMATOES 
‘Thi-STATES 

No. 21% 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 

9714-1.00 

1.2214-1.25 
No. 2% 2.05-2.10 


No. 
No, 2 é 2.65 
No. 9.75 
Std.. No. 1.35 
No. 24% 2.00 
7.00 
No. 393.. 1 .30-1.35 
o. 10 7.15 
No. 10 8.00 

TOMATO CATSUP 

10 9 

Mid West, 1.6 
No. 11.00 


TOMATO PASTE (Per — 
Calif., Fey., 96/6 02. 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26% «00. 9.75 
Mid West 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%. 
No. 10 (per doz.) 30%.. 


TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., 1.06, No. 303....1.45-1.55 
6.25 
Mid- Went, Vey., 1.045 
No. 1 1.05 
No. 10 6.75 
Fey., 1.046, No. La 1.05 
No. 10 7.00 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 303......... 
7.00 
Std., No. 303 
No. 10 — 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
No. 10 7.50 
APPLES 
SL, No. 9.00 
(Nominal) 
No. 10 .... 16.00 
» 


CHERRIES 
R.S.P., No. 2.25-2.35 
13.00-13.50 
R.A., No. 2% 
No. 20.25 
No 18.6) 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 303 2.80-2.50 
3.75 
10 13.50 
Choice, 
oO. 2% 2 40. 50 
12.70-13,50 
‘ 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


Fla., Fey., No. 303 ........ 1.8214-1.85 

Fey. Citrus Salad, 
No. 303 — 

PEACHES 

Calif., Cling Fey., No. 303......2.0714 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 .. 10.60 

Choice, No. 808 1.95 
No. 2% 2.80 
10.15-10.50 

Std., No. 303 1.85 
No. 2% 2.70 


9 -30-9. 40 


Choiee,” Ne” 2% 


No. 10 
PEARS 
0. 4.00 
13.85-14.00 
Choice, 303 2.37% 
No. 2% 3.60 
No. 10 12.85 
Std., No. 303 2.20 
No. 2% 3.25-3.50 
No. 10 11.85 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcy., No. 2........ 3.07% 
No, 2% 3.60 
No. 10 13.40 
Crushed, No. 2 2.50 
No. 2% 3.10 
No. 10 10.10 
2.40 
3.05 
..12.30 
sta, Halt 87% 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 10.80 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
N.W., Fey., No. 1.90-2.00 
No. 2% .... 2.85 
10 9.75 
o. 2% 2.65 
No. 10 9.25 
JUICES 
APPLE 
Midwest, 1 qt. 1.95 
46 oz. tin.. 2.60 
CITRUS BLENDED 
1.40 
8.55 
GRAPEFRUIT 
16 2.95 
ORANGE 
1.521%4-1.55 
4.15 
Frozen, 6 oz. 2.25 
2 oz. 4.35 
32 oz. 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.25 
46 oz. 2.60 
TOMATO 
2.50-2.60 
Mid West, 1.25 
46 oz. 2.50 
2.50 
No. 10 5.00 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 
.21.00-22.00 


. 
Sockeye, 14’s..............21.00-23.00 
13.00-14.00 
1's 10.00-11.00 


SARDINES—Per Case 
Calif., Ovals, 24/1’s 
Ovals, 48/1’s .......... 
No, 1 T., Nat. 
Maine, 4 Oil Keyless 
\% Oil Key Carton .... 


SHRIMP-Dev. 4% oz. per b 
Jumbo 8.00 
Large 7.50 
Medium 6.50 
Small 5.75 
Broken 5.05 

TUNA—Per Case 

Fey., White Meat, 14’s....12.50-13.50 
‘ Fey., Light Meat, 14’s........ 11.00-12.00 
-Chunks 9.50-10.00 
Grated 7,75-8,00 


— 
{ 
CORN 
Ex. Std., No. 303 
Elbert Fey., No. 240 
MIpWES‘ 
Ex. Std., No. 808 | 
PEAS 
East ALASKAS 
2 NO. 808 
SvV., Na. 099.85 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 
4 sV., NO. 
Pod Run, Mo. SOB 
East SWEETS 
Fey., Pod Run, No. 308........1.35-1.45 
Ex. Std., No. 
No. 10 
Std., No. 
NO. 10 1.5001 2.50 
3 NO. 808 50016246 
| 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 OF. 0620795 
3 8V., NO. 308 2001.45 
4 SV., NO. 308 1001.1714 
Key., 4 sv., No. 303 
4 BV., NO. 808 2001.25 
ngraded, No. 808 Std. NO. B85 
Ung., No. 303 Pie, NO. 10. 8.50 
Midwest, Fey., No. 
N. Y., Fey., No. 
fe 
SPINACH 
Ke 0-2.05 
+i | 
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